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Long after my last grade school dot-to-dot puzzle, in a classic “ah-hah!” moment, I 
connected those very visual little black dots on paper with the idea of “connecting 
the dots.” Much later, 1 pondered how hard it would be, were 1 no bigger than a 
gnat, to connect those many little black dots—especially if they were on a multi¬ 
dimensional plane. What if a gnat-sized human were trying to connect figurative 
dots, and those dots were partially or wholly obscured (by social conventions)? 
This seems to be our predicament, and our task is to connect the otherwise seem¬ 
ingly disparate aspects (dots) that form our lives. If we are able to do so, we gain a 
richer and fuller understanding of existence—of life and our place in the universe. 
This is exactly what ccofeminists have set out to do. 

In the last third of the twentieth century, ecofeminists exposed various con- 

and environmental degradation. Eventually, ecofeminists also linked poverty, 
racism, and animal exploitation with environmental problems. Indeed, these 

poverty, racism, environmental degradation, sexism, speciesism, and homopho¬ 
bia, because all are connected. Social justice is only possible if we understand 
connections between various forms of oppression. We have little hope of put¬ 
ting an end to racism or homophobia (or even understanding them) if we fail to 

hard work to ferret out forces that have been purposefully obscured behind 
common, everyday aspects of our lives and our communities, but ccofcminist 
writings explain why we must connect the dots of oppression, and attack all of 
them simultaneously to liberate and protect, among other things, animals and our 



















Case Studies 


Different foci, goals, and methods are perhaps most evident in real-life scenarios, 
differences expressed in divergent concerns and conflicting approaches. 

Big Bend Ranch State Park, Texas 

Animal and earth advocates are butting heads over burros on 316,000 acres near 
the Rio Grande. Abandoned by Texas ranchers long ago, donkeys have become 
part of the landscape, wandering in and out of Big Bend Ranch State Park at will. 
Those focused on ecosystems accuse feral burros of fouling the park’s precious 
springs and creeks with manure and urine, disrupting local native food chains, 
and competing with endemic species—some of which are endangered—for scarce 
water and fodder (Texas Parks and Wildlife, n.d.). 

Texas Paries and Wildlife tried unsuccessfully to trap and relocate the burros, so 
they drew their guns in 2007, killing 71 burros before the public caught wind of the 
slaughter (Humane Society of the United States, 2012). Texas Parks and Wildlife then 
turned to a California NGO, Peaceful Valley Donkey Rescue, but not even one burro 
was relocated two years later. In 2010 Texas Parks and Wildlife again resorted to high- 
powered weapons, killing 59 burros and igniting a public relations wildfire. 

In the eyes of some, including The Wild Burro Protection League, wild burros 

played a critical role in settling the area (Scharrer, 2012). Feral burros are protected 
in nearby Big Bend National Park “by a 40-year-old federal ban” preventing any¬ 
one from harming “living symbols and pioneer spirit of the West” (Blancy, 2012). 
Those concerned about the burros note that they are peaceful, largely defenseless 
herbivores, that they fertilize the landscape and keep the area free of dead-wood, 

learned that Texas Parks and Wildlife only seeks to eliminate burros in order to bring 
in bighorn sheep, a big-money, big-game species, but the “Desert Bighorn Council 

In 2011, the Humane Society of the United States (HSUS) offered to “devise 
a nonlethal plan” to extract the remaining 300 burros (Blaney, 2012). It remains 
to be seen if/how HSUS will remove and rehome 300 burros ... and somehow 
prevent other burros from wandering into Big Bend Ranch State Park. Until such 

local burros remain decidedly at odds. 


Fishing Interests in Oregon 

The Columbia River was once rich with salmon (Chinook, Coho, sockeye, chum, 
pink) and steelhead trout (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services, n.d.). When Europeans 
first arrived in Oregon, 10 to 16 million “salmon and steelhead returned to the 


















Washington FWS promptly shot 40 California sea lions, but these were quickly 
replaced by other sea lions coming to feed-^10 dead sea lions and no fewer 
fish-eaten; below the Bonneville Dam. There was, however, one noticeable dif¬ 
ference—an increased density of protected Steller sea lions. Like salmon below the 
Bonneville Dam, Steller sea lions are listed as Threatened (and are thereby pro¬ 
tected) and must be left to gobble up fish, even Threatened/Endangered salmon 
beneath the Bonneville Dam. 

Those concerned about sea lions requested relocation, but relocated sea lions 
quickly returned to the rich source of sustenance below the Bonneville Dam. To 
date, there has been “|nJo halt to sea lion killing" (Daily World, 2012). In fact, 
there has been no halt to any killing: People, sea lions, and salmon continue to 
congregate camivorously on the Columbia River. 


Connecting the Dots: Common Ground, Joint Action 

Burros at Big Bend and sea lions at Bonneville Dam exemplify a different focus 
and distinct goals, addressed with contrasting methods, between environmen¬ 
talists and animal activists: Environmentalists seek to protect ecosystems and 
endangered species, and are generally willing to kill non-endangered individu¬ 
als in the process—especially domesticated animals, feral domestics, non-native, 
or “invasive” species. Animal advocates seek to protect every individual—even 
those who consume Thrcatened/Endangered species. While environmentalists 
are eager to include streams and valleys and endangered species in our moral 
landscape, animal activists are more interested in protecting cattle and cats and 
burros and seals. 

Despite core differences, which have received more than their share of atten¬ 
tion, environmentalists and animal advocates have much in common. Most 
critically, both groups share an interest in expanding our moral circle (Noske, 
2007). Animal activists and environmentalists share a fundamental, core interest 
that shapes both camps, and which ought to draw them together toward shared 
goals. The desire to eradicate anthropomorphism/speciesism/humano-ccntrism 
constitutes critical common ground: “The environmental movement and the ani¬ 
mal protection movement are at the very least cousins and, even more important, 
natural allies” (Waldau, 2011: 122). Habitat is anodier plot of prime realty shared 
by both groups, though frequently obfuscated by our dualistic urge to separate 
animal from “environment.” In truth, all beings are utterly dependent on their 
environment such that it makes no sense to view individuals as divorced from their 

animal rights” (Sagoff, 2012: 308). 

In light of these vital points of alliance, joint action makes sense, and offers 
many advantages, most notably people-power. More activists bring more ideas, 

education, and hands-on projects. A larger group is also more apt to influence 
legislators—when advocating for change in a democracy, numbers count. 
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Part II: Politics, Organized Activism, and Personal 
Encounters 

Section I. Foundations: Community and Politics 

Dayak people, displaced (along with rainforests and wildlife) by the voracious palm 
oil industry, Debra Erenbeig suggests chat we look to the International Declaration 
of Human Rights as one possible avenue for bringing much-needed change. 
Charlotte Laws points to the giant pink elephant in the middle of Congress- 

outlines a utilitarian “omnioctacy,” essential to the cause of both earth and animal 
activists. Daniel Kirjner, Jennifer Gross, Nathan Baillet, and I explore connections 
betw al degradation, consumption, and reproduction. 

Section II. Bringing Change: Activists and NC Os 

ntals, demonstrating both the common sense and the effectiveness of an integrated 
approach. Four members of the Raincoast Conservation Foundation discover—and 
successfully capitalize on—the power of ethics, economics, and human cornpas- 

Phaik Kee Lim describes her work educating the public and pressuring businesses 
and governments around the world on behalf of penguins, coral reefs, snakes, 


Section III. Bringing Change: Personal Encounters 
and Reflections 

The final section explores personal journeys that exemplify the interrelated 
nature of earth and animal activism. Bethany Dopp, who took a zoo internship at 
ZooMontana, walks readets through zoo facilities, exposing what goes on behind 
closed doors, and explaining how this experience led her to question zoo ethics, 

tahst and animal activist, Xylem Galadhon clarifies how seemingly contradictory 
causes and interests support a complete, harmonious, and meaningful life. Deric 
Shannon describes his winding path from Marx and anarchy dirough feminism to 
holistic revolution, which, ultimately forced him to engage with both earth and 





















